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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by GERALD P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Christmas and Equal Rights 


OLLY wreaths and candles, children and Christmas trees, how far they 
seem from Equal Rights! On the one hand laughter and gifts and fun, 
stockings by the chimney waiting for the jovial Saint who will fill 

them to the brim. On the other hand meetings and work, raising money, mak- 
ing plans, and afar off in the dark a few chiseled faces, a statue or two, 
memorials to the dead. 


Christmas and Equal Rights, they seem so foreign, yet this is our Christ- 
mas issue of Equat Ricuts. And we send it to you without one single mis- 


giving, for we know that the spirit of Christmas and of Equal Rights is the 
same. 


On that first Christmas, so long, so very long ago, when a little child was 
born in a manger and his young mother watched over him, peace and good- 
will among men was heralded from the skies. 


We believe that without justice there can be, no enduring peace and that 
without Equal Rights there cannot be justice among humankind. 


Just as that little baby in the manger needed his mother to watch over 
him, so the children, large and small, old and young, out in the wide, wide 
world need their mothers to watch over them. 


Women have gifts to bring to the human race, incomparable gifts, and the 
Christmas-tide is the time for giving. 

Meetings and work, raising money, making plans; it doesn’t sound much 
like Christmas, but it is, for in the end peace and good-will among men can- 
not obtain until every nation on the earth has woven Equal Rights into the 
warp and woof of its customs and its laws. 


What's in a Law? 


ANY people are extremely skeptical of the possibility of establishing 
Equal Rights between men and women through recourse to the law. 

They maintain that equality can be secured only by a demonstration 

of equal competence and that when women prove that they are as efficient as 


men, no one will deny them Equal’ Rights in any field of endeavor. Which is 


all perfectly true save in the premise that equal competence can be demon- 
strated under a condition of unequal opportunity. 

It would for example have been difficult for women to prove that they 
would vote just as intelligently as men before they had the right of franchise. 
The opportunity to vote was necessary to the demonstration, and this had to 
be secured through legislation. 

What women need first of all is a chance to prove what they can do, and it 
is precisely in this respect that equalizing the laws governing the two sexes 
will be of much avail. 

It is putting the cart before the horse to demand that women shall 
demonstrate equal competence with men before they enjoy equal oppor- 
tunities. 

Moreover opportunity roots more deeply than many people comprehend. 

A case in point is that of Dr. Margaret H. Smyth, whose appointment as 
director of the Stockton State Hospital at Sacramento, California, wus 
announced on December 6 by Governor Young. Dr. Smyth succeeds the late 
Dr. Fred P. Clark, and is said to be the first woman ever appointed as head 
of a California State hospital. 

But what has Dr. Smyth’s appointment to do with the law? Precisely 
this: About twenty-five years ago the women of California after a hard 
fight secured the passage of a law requiring the appointment of a woman 
doctor in hospitals for the insane where there were women patients. The 
men, doctors did not want women assistants, but they had to accept one at 
least in each State hospital after the law went into effect. Dr. Smyth was 
appointed ; she made a magnificent record for herself, and finally after these 
many years received promotion as head of the staff. 

If it had not been for the law she would not have had an opportunity to 


| prove what she could do. She would have been just as efficient potentially, 


but she would not have had a chance. 


So there you are. Of course people cannot be made efficient by act of 


legislature, but they can be very effectively prevented from developing and 
demonstrating their efficiency under an unjust system of laws. 


Baltimore, Md. 


December 21, 1929 


Message from 


HE Six Point Group of Great 
Britain sends cordial greetings to 


the National Woman’s Party of the 
United States of America. 


The torch of equality, passed from 
Great Britain to the United States, from 
the United States to Great Britain, 
through the long days of the fight for the 
first great objective, national equal fran- 
chise, now passes between the two great 
nations, its flame undiminished, on the 
next stage, that of international Equal 
Rights. 

The flame of enthusiasm, of sacrifice, 
of selflessness, of unswerving faith in an 
ideal, burns as brightly on both sides of 
the Atlantic now as then. Then, when 
all energies were given to one point and 
one point only, enfranchisement. Now, 
when energies are steadily concentrating 
upon one point and one point only, Equal 
Rights. 
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the Six Pomt Group England 


The National Woman’s Party in the 
United States has by its unrelaxing hold 
upon the Equal Rights Amendment to its 
National Constitution shown other na- 
tions how to go. Mocked at, derided, 
quarrelled with, abused, the Party simply 
knew that it was right and needed only 
patience to endure. That patience it pos- 
sessed, with courage and confidence. 

Now the Six Point Group and many 
other Feminist groups join the Party to 
lift Equal Rights from the national to 
the international arena. 


Out of the combined Feminism of 
Europe and America has come the Equal 
Rights Treaty, that glorious conception 
which gives Equal Rights to men and 
women. In Great Britain it has been ac- 
claimed as the natural outcome of the 
earlier demand for equal franchise. It 
has seemed quite natural to old workers 
of suffrage days and to new workers to 


whom those days are only legend. It has 
seemed quite natural to statesmen of 
many nations, Nordic, Latin, no matter 
what their racial background. 

The Six Point Group earnestly wishes 
well to the National Woman’s Party Con- 
vention of 1929; is sure that its delibera- 
tions will be fruitful of blessings, as the 
promise of its past gives certain hope; 
sends this message from woman to woman, 
women so far in distance, in tradition, in 
race, but so close in their ideal; their in- 
tention neyer to relinquish the common 
struggle for emancipation; never until 
equality is gained, to cease to protest 
against inequality; together in spirit, al- 
though often separate in body, united to 
press towards the one goal, undeviating, 
unhesitating, unfaltering, heeding neither 
the obloquy of enemy or disapproval of 
friend, certain of the right, certain of the 
victory. 


Officials Hear Pleas for Equal Nationality 


State Stimson, and Undersecretary 

of State Joseph P. Cotton heard the 
pleas of the National Woman’s Party for 
independent citizenship for married wom- 
en last week. 


One hundred delegates to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Party went 
before President Hoover on December 9 
to urge that American plenipotentiaries 
to the Conference on the Codification of 
International Law, to be held at The 
Hague next March, support unremittingly 
the principle that no distinction based on 
sex shall prevail in law or practice relat- 
ing to nationality. 

Abbey Scott Baker of the District of Co- 
lumbia introduced the speakers to the 
President—Mrs. William Kent of Califor- 
nia, Emma Wold of Oregon, authority on 
nationality laws, and Representative Gail 
Laughlin of Maine, lawyer and member 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Maine 
House of Representatives. 

Immediately after they had presented 
their arguments for equality in nationality 
laws, President Hoover suggested that 
they place the same information and ideas 
before the Secretary of State. After a 
brief conference with Secretary Stimson 
on December 12 they were asked, to take 
their case to Undersecretary Cotton, since 
the Secretary of State is very busy pre- 
paring for the conference on reduction of 
naval armaments, to which he is a dele- 
gate, and since Undersecretary Cotton is 
making preliminary arrangements for the 
codification conference. This the delega- 
tion did. Mrs. Baker, Miss Wold, Mabel 
Vernon, and Representative Laughlin 


P state stim HOOVER, Secretary of 


By Ruby A. Black 


made up the committee which took up the 
question with the Department of State. 
Mrs. Kent had left Washington. 


RS. KENT made the first address to 

the President. She said: 
“We are deeply moved by this great in- 
ternational endeavor to establish equita- 


ble principles which shall govern the 


countries of the world in their relations 
with each other. 


“We are proud of the great part which 
our country is to take in this momentous 
work. Much has been given to our coun- 
try — much must also be required. We 
appreciate this sense of moral responsi- 
bility which is felt by those in authority 
in our government as to our part in form- 
ing this world pact. 

“The high initiative of which you spoke 
so finely is invoked here and may result 
at this international conference in secur- 
ing to the world that justice and ordered 
liberty which is our aim at home. 

“We would respectfully urge upon you 
to impress upon the delegates from the 
United States the importance of standing 
staunchly for a nationality law based on 
equality between men and women. We 
also request, Mr. President, that if a law 
based on such equality can not be passed, 
our plenipotentiaries be instructed to in- 
sist that no action be taken on nationality 
at this time, for if a law based on in- 
equality be passed, it will be virtually 
impossible to change it. 

“Mr, President, we have an abiding 
faith, as you have, in the power of moral 


leadership, and we hope that to our coun- 
try may be granted this power and this 


glory.” 


M ISS WOLD spoke next, saying: 

“With regard to the proposed codifica- 
tion of international law, the Council of 
the League of Nations has suggested that 
the spirit of codification should not con- 
fine itself to the mere registration of ex- 
isting rules, but should aim at adapting 
these rules to contemporary conditions of 
international life. This has been a chal- 
lenge to us to investigate the trend of 
laws on this subject of nationality in rela- 
tion to women. 

“We have been told that the nationality 
law of the United States is the extreme 
of legislation, that we stand alone, that 
practically every -other country holds as 
its existing rule the merging of the na- 
tionality of the wife into that of the hus- 
band. Now, we find, as a matter of fact, 
on this side of the Atlantic at least seven 
Latin American countries where mar- 
riage does not affect a woman’s nation- 
ality at all: Argentine, Brazil, Chili, Co- 
lombia, Panama, Paraguay, and Uraguay. 
We find that in three of these — Chili, 
Paraguay, and Uraguay—the law of na- 
tionality in its every phase makes no dis- 
tinction between man and woman, hus- 
band and wife, father and mother; that 
the mother as well as the father transmits 
to the child the right to claim the na- 
tionality of its parent’s country. We find 
that in other South American countries 
there is the same recognition of the 
mother’s right to transmit her nationality 
to her child—Equador, Guatamala and. 
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more recently, Cuba do not abide by the 
old rule of automatic loss of the wife’s 
nationality. In fact, the western hem- 
isphere furnishes instance after instance 
of the recognition of the dignity and sig- 
nificance, that spiritual quality of a per- 
son’s nationality which makes our cause 
worthy of our mission to you. 

“If we cross the ocean to the east we find 
that Belgium and France and all her wide- 
spread colonies have discarded the older 
law of one nationality for husband and 
wife, and that the husband’s. In Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, and Finland 
the former laws have been abrogated. Al- 
bania, Esthonia, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, 
Russia and, crossing into Asia, Turkey, 
Persia, and China have joined the ranks 
of the forward moving countries. In fact 
every government which has made its na- 
tionality laws since the United States 
adopted its so-called extreme legislation 
in 1922 has followed in the footsteps of 
the United States. 

“Mr. President, this is an arresting ar- 
ray of lands that have entered upon the 
policy of regarding their women as citi- 
zens from whom a precious birthright may 
not be lightly taken to be replaced by a 
tenuous, artificial relationship to another 
land without their choice. We look upon 
it as an expression of those contemporary 


International Action 


in July, 1927, there was created 

the Committee on International 
Action of the National Woman’s Party. 
Doris Stevens was chosen chairman of 
the committee. 

Late in December, the information was 
brought to Headquarters that the Pan- 
American Conference, composed of pleni- 
potentiaries from the twenty-one Repub- 
lies of this continent had on its agenda 
the subject of the political and civil equal- 
ity of the women of the Americas. 

Up to this time the Committee on Inter- 
national Action had a chairman; that was 
all. It had no members; it had no pro- 
gram ; it had no funds. 

Alice Paul, beloved leader and wise 
counselor, had been for sometime making 
a profound study of the possibility of 
submitting to the world an Equal Rights 
Treaty. This seemed to be the Heaven- 
sent occasion, although the committee at 
this time had neither members nor money. 
An urgent long distance call to the chair- 
man in New York to go to Havana to 
present the Equal Rights Treaty was Miss 
Paul’s immediate reaction. Thus it was 
that we embarked upon our first under- 
taking. 

Naturally, the first problem which 
arose was how to finance it. The chair- 
man immediately appealed to W. K. 
Vanderbilt for help. Mr. Vanderbilt re- 


A T the Colorado Springs Convention 


conditions of international life of which 
those who represent the United States at 
The Hague must take cognizance. East 
and West the whole world round, these 
lands holding a population of more than 
900,000,000, nearly one-half the population 


of the world, recognize more or less freely. 


that the former things are passing away 
and that former ideas pass with them. 
This, Mr. President, strengthens our 
hearts and gives courage to our minds in 
the position we have taken on the subject 
we present to you today.” 


EPRESENTATIVE LAUGHLIN con- 
cluded with the following moving 
statement: | 
“In the words of a former President of 
the United States it is a condition, not a 
theory, which has brought us here today. 
The rules and regulations determining na- 
tionality which will be written into inter- 
national law at The Hague Conference 
vitally concern the women of this nation. 
Already, suggested codes on nationality 
are being put forward by various agencies, 
by the terms of which the nationality of 
women is to be bandied about without 
reference to their wishes or consent. 
“We have come to propose no general 
code on nationality, but we have come to 
urge with the deepest conviction of which 


Report of the Committee on International 
Action Made at the National Convention 
by Doris Stevens, Chairman of Committee 


sponded most generously with $5,000. 
Thereupon Jane Norman Smith and the 
chairman jointly undertook this mission 
and started for Havana. 

No two people ever started out on a 
great adventure with less ceremony and 
less preparation. We knew something 
about treaties in general and what they 
purported to do. But as to the treaty- 
making powers of the various govern- 
ments to whose representatives we were 
to appeal and too as to all manifold com- 
plexities of international machinery, the 
chairman might as well have been in the 
cradle. It was a battalion of two on the 
march. Plans were made on the train. 

We had two main purposes in mind: 

1. To ask for a public hearing and 
plenary session at which the Equal Rights 
Treaty would be presented to the pleni- 
potentiaries. 

2. If no action were taken on the treaty 
to ask for the Commission of Women, di- 
rected by the Conference to make a re- 
search of the existing position of women 
in the American continent and empowered 
to make recommendations on behalf of 
improving the international status of 
women, such recommendations to be 
acted upon at the next Pan American 


Equal Rights 


the human heart is capable that the United 
States, where women are sovereign citi- 
zens under the Constitution, will see to it 
that the terms and conditions which de- 
termine to what government allegiance is 
owed apply with even-handed justice to 
men and women alike; that in short, in 
the words of the resolution proposed by 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, which resolution was endorsed at the 
convention of the Woman’s Party on Sat- 
urday last, the participating nations 
agree that there shall be no distinction 
based on sex in their law or practice re- 
lating to nationality. 

“Whether or not the United States will 
take this stand, whether or not it will say 
to the nations of the world that the loyal 
allegiance of its women is as dear as that 
of its men, the citizenship of its daughters 
as sacred as that of its sons, lies wholly 
in your hands, for it is under your in- 
structions given through your Secretary 
of State that the plenipotentiaries pf the | 
United States will act. 

“Rarely, in the history of the world, 
has the opportunity come to any human 
being, however highly placed, by a single 
act, to move the world a measurable pace 
forward toward justice and equality. 
That rare and wonderful opportunity is 
yours.” 


Conference to be held in Montevideo in 
1933. 

Before leaving Washington, we cabled 
Muna Lee from Porto Rico, asking her to 
secure a leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico. She responded at 
once and then came the long journey by 
train to New York, and thence by boat to 
Havana. Mrs. Valentine Winters by good 
fortune happened to be in Washington 
at this time and was hastily impressed 
into membership on the committee, This 
service had not been in her contemplation, 
and with high head and proud heart she 
arrived in Havana, with what to most 
people would be inadequate week-end lug- 
gage, and quantities of documents relat- 
ing to the habits and customs of treaties. 
fier wit, her loyalty, and her social gifts 
gave the little battalion, now grown to 
four, great prestige, and a sense of se- 
curity in a strange land. Whether she 
was asked to see an Ambassador or 
whether she was told to search the town 
for homing pigeons—very necessary to us 
at one point in our campaign, like the 
thoroughbred she is, she never batted an 


eye. 


HEN Muna Lee arrived bearing her 
precious knowledge of Spanish, our 
hearts were lifted, for it should be re- 
membered that not one of the three al- 
ready on the spot, in addition to all our 
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other disabilities, spoke a word of Span- 
ish. You see our problem became one of 
presenting what little we knew about 
treaties and their habits in an utterly 
strange tongue. However, the power of 
our idea was stronger than our human 
limitations. Twenty-four hours after our 
arrival the press of Havana rang out, in 
large dramatic headlines and in columns 
of space, the purpose of our mission. 
Muna Lee, with her boundless energy and 
enthusiasm and with her literary gifts, 
took up the work of feeding the press, 
in addition to speaking our Spanish for 
us, seeing Ambassadors, speaking at meet- 
ings, and a thousand details. 

In short, parliamentary and prejudical 
obstacles were overcome. We had our 
hearing in a full plenary session in which 
to present our case for the treaty. On 
that occasion women speakers represented 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Santo Domingo, and 
the United States. 

We secured by unanimous vote of the 
conference, the resolution creating the 
Inter American Commission of Women. 

You have all heard before now the 
details of that conference. It has now 
become a part of the history of the woman 
movement. Even conservative jurists 
have said that the popular approval our 
demands received at that time was in- 
credible and unprecedented. The spon- 
taneous support given the North Ameri- 
can committee of four by the Latin Ameri- 


can women who were in Havana at the 


time was also one of the things which will 
make the occasion memorable in the 
hearts of those who were fortunate enough 
to take part. 

On April 4, 1928, the Governing Board 
carried out the provisions of the resolu- 
tion. The chairman of the Committee 
on International Action was appointed to 
represent the United States on the Com- 
mission and the Governing Board named 
her as chairman. 

The headquarters of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women is in the Pan- 
American Union, where the work has 
been carried on from June, 1928, to date. 


N August the chairman went to Europe. 

Through the help of Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont headquarters were opened in the 
Hotel Metropolitan in Rue Cambon from 
which was directed the campaign on be- 
half of presenting the Equal Rights 
Treaty to the plenipotentiaries assembled 
in Paris at that time to sign the Peace 
Pact. There was only a week in which 
to send out appeals to women before the 
arrival of the world dignitaries. In this 
brief time, however, there gathered in 
Paris to form a deputation to seek an 
audience, two distinguished German wom- 
en, two Italians, three French women, 
two Americans, and one American wom- 
an representing the Six Point Group of 
England. When an audience was refused 
the women, the committee proceeded to 


Rambouillet where the President of Franc 
was entertaining the plenipotentiaries at 
luncheon to seek an audience there after 
the luncheon. On their way to the gates 
in their endeavor to have a message sent 
in requesting an audience, the women 
were arrested and taken to the police sta- 
tion where they were held for six hours. 
The committee was, therefore, unable to 
present the treaty, as the plenipotentiaries 
left the following day. The committee 
had waited to make this final request only 


_ because there was hope day by day that 


the French Government, which was host 
to the visiting statesmen, would join with 
the United States, which had issued the 
invitations to the Peace Pact signers, 
would join together in asking their col- 
leagues to give a half hour’s audience to 
the committee. 3 

The press of the world on this occasion 
was staggering. 

The Committee on International Action 
was greatly helped on this occasion by 
Mrs. Belmont, who was tireless in coming 
from the country to a hot August Paris 
to give her counsel and advice, give state- 
ments to the press, confer with the women 
who came from the outside of France and 
help in a thousand ways; Lady Rhondda 
who, with the chairman, personally called 
on the plenipotentiaries, gave statements 
to the press, et cetera; Betty Gram Swing, 
who interviewed plenipotentiaries; Fanny 
Bunand Sévastos, who was loyal and de- 


voted. through long days far into the 


nights, and Mary Gertrude Fendall, who 
did secretarial work for the committee. 


N an effort to see if the Federation of 

University Women would not be en- 
couraged to take up the study of na- 
tionality as it affects women, the chair- 
man attended a conference under the hos- 
pitable roof of Lady Rhondda at Agay, 
with Lady Rhondda and Dr. Ellen 
Gleditsch, president of the University 
Federation, and Professor Winifred 
Cullis, members of the board. As a result 
of this conference, Dr. Gleditsch agreed 
to present to the Council in Madrid, en 
route to which meeting she was at the 
moment, a proposal that they take up 
the study of nationality in time to make 
recommendations to The Hague Codifica- 
tion Conference. This plan was carried 
through with the result that the univer- 
sity woman meeting in convention in 
Geneva in August, 1929, passed a resolu- 
tion recommending that the nationality 
of women should not be affected by mar- 
riage. 

Thereafter the chairman proceeded to 
Geneva to present a resolution to the 
League of Nations Assembly asking that 
the League recommend to governments 
that women plenipotentiaries be included 
among those sent to The Hague Oodifica- 
tion Conference. The chairman drew up 
a resolution which was submitted to the 
First Commission of the League of Na- 
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tions by Ambassador Ferrara of Cuba, and 
seconded by Sr. Diogenes Escalante, Vene- 
zuelan delegate to the League, and it was 
included by M. Rolin, rapporteur, in his 
report to the Commission. The resolution 
passed by the First Commission and sub- 
sequently adopted unanimously by the 
Assembly of the League, although not in 
the form which was drawn up by the 
chairman, recommended that in appoint- 
ing their plenipotentiaries, governments 
take into consideration the interest of 
women in the conference. 


In October the chairman conferred in 
Paris with Sr. Zumets, Venezuelan Min- 
ister, in his capacity as Venezuelan mem- 
ber of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions to enlist his support in securing 
from the Council an invitation to the fol- 
lowing women’s organizations to send 
women consultants to advise on the ques- 
tion of nationality as it affects women, at 
the forthcoming Codification Conference: 
The National Woman’s Party, the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, the In- 
ternational Alliance for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship, the National Council 
of Women. Subsequently steps have been 
taken repeatedly since that time, but to 
date such invitations have not been ex- 
tended. 

While in Geneva, the chairman was 
asked to address a Latin American ban- 
quet and did so. Ruth Vandeer Litt, mem- 
ber of the Council, and Betty Gram Swing, 
acting as secretary to the Committee on 
International Action, assisted the work 
at the League of Nations. 


N the chairman’s return to Paris, we 

found that both interest and indigna- 
tion had been aroused to such an extent 
over the Rambouillet arrest that it seemed 
desirable to hold a monster mass meeting. 
Accordingly, the chairman asked Maria 
Verone, president Ligue des Droits de 
Femme, to join with the Committee on 
International Action in such a meeting. 
Accordingly, a meeting was held on Octo- 
ber 30, under these joint auspices, the 
principle topics of discussion were the 
Equal Rights Treaty and nationality. 
The speakers on that occasion were Mme. 
Baralt for Cuba, Mrs. Abbot for England, 
Maria Verone, Yvonne Neetter, Mile. Bon- 
nin, Blanch Schweig. H. Vacresco, Rou- 
manian delegate to the League of Nations, 
presided. Resolutions were passed unani- 
mously and enthusiastically endorsing the 


Equal Rights Treaty among other things. 


THE chairman then went to London in 

answer to an urgent demand that she 
speak on behalf of the Equal Rights 
Treaty at a meeting under the auspices 
of the Six Point Group. While in London, 
Betty Gram Swing, chairman of the Lon- 
don Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party, gave a tea at which time a com- 
mittee on nationality of the London 
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Branch was formed with Hazel Hunkins 
as chairman. The chairman conferred 
with Chrystal Macmillan, chairman of the 
Section on Nationality for the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship, to see if we could 
not agree upon a draft on nationality to 
be presented at The Hague. 

The chairman returned to the United 
States and came to Washington to resume 
work for the Inter-American Commission 
of Women. 

The Committee on International Action 


has raised and spent $16,395.58 and has 
never had to appeal to national funds. 
The money raised in Paris is not included 
in this amount. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
International Action therefore wishes to 
lay before you certain recommendations 
and asks that suitable resolutions cov- 
ering these points be adopted by this con- 
vention. 

1. That the National Woman’s Party 
affiliate with the Open Door International. 

2. That the National Woman’s Party 


Equal Rights 


endorse a proposed convention on Nation- 
ality which comes to us from the Nation- 
ality Committee of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women. 

3. That we endorse the Equal Rights 
Treaty, drafted by Alice Paul, and 
launched between conventions and now 
before the public opinion of the world. 


HE report was received with applause 

and a rising vote of thanks by the 
convention, and all its recommendations 
were unanimously adopted. 


Address of Cuban Ambassador, Dr. Orestes Ferrara 


NLY a few years ago—so few, in- 
() deed, that the present generation 

recalls the happenings of which IL 
speak ag an experience through which it 
lived—the Feminist movement for equal- 
ity of rights between the sexes was a re- 
bellion. As in all rebellions violence char- 
acterized the methods that prevailed in 
this agitation. The doors of parliaments 
were forced, public assemblies of men 
were invaded, acts of aggression, more or 
less serious, were committed, not as a 
means of achieving the immediate triumph 
of the Feminist cause, but to attract the 
attention of the world, with the purpose 
of counteracting tha tendency of the day 
to treat this movement with deprecation 
in the hope of extinguishing it. 

This early period was one of agony, 
frustration and setbacks to the Feminists, 
who, happily, were well endowed with the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. About them is suf- 
fused the romantic glamour which always 
attaches to great ideals and to those who 
are the first to fight for them. Some of 
the persons active during this epic stage 
are here in this very room to night. (At 
this point Dr. Ferrara paid tribute to 
BHmmeline Pankhurst and her daughter, 
Christabel, who sat at the speakers’ table 
at the banquet. ) 

On that heroic page, written not so long 
ago, were inscribed the aggressive and 
violent deeds enacted by the Feminists tv 
awaken man from his ancient lethargy, 
to shock him into realization that modern 
principles of liberty and justice ought not 
to present an impassable barrier to the 
sex to which our mothers and our wives, 
our daughters and our sisters belong. We 
shall not pass tonight judgment on this 
initial phase of your great crusade. We 
shall not say of it that it was good or it 
was bad. We shall simply affirm that it 
was necessary. We are thankful to the 
passing years which have brought it to an 
end and have opened up a new epoch of 
achievement and of creation. 

If the past was beautiful, the future is 
good. The new era demands more devo- 
tion, more faith than the rebellion. Great- 
er strength is needed today than in the 
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still so vivid past. Heroism, in strife, is 
the act of a moment and consummates it- 
self in a sublimation of the spirit. The 
vigor which inspires and animates it is a 
force powerful but short-lived. Civic vir- 
tue, on the other hand, constitutes the 
heroism of normal and tranquil days. It 
is a continuing purifying of the soul. It 
is the quiet triumph of good over evil, of 
the collective good over individual selfish- 
ness. One who is virtuous is always a 
hero, a passive and self-sacrificing hero, 
but a hero nevertheless. A hero is not al- 
ways virtuous. | 


HE Feminist movement for equality of 

rights has now reached its most diffi- 
cult phase; it must now exercise all its 
science, all its rationality, all its per- 
spicacity, all its perseverance. 

The Sixth International Conference of 
American States at Havana created an 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
with stipulated obligations and having 
juridical character, and the League of 
Nations has authorized the constitution 


of a consultative organization composed | 


of women to contribute to the codification 
of international law. These two great as- 
semblies, one world-wide and the other 
American, the two greatest in the world, 
have authorized and even requested that 
women contribute with their counsels to 
the highly meritorious labor of endowing 
all the countries of the world with juri- 
dical rules. 


I frankly express my hope on this oeca- 
sion, having myself co-operated at Ha- 
vana and at Geneva, in the bringing about 
of these results, that the women to whom 
are entrusted these labors shall be of 
the stature of the mission confided to 
them. I am sure they will be as respects 
intelligence and training. The only pre- 
occupation that I have in mind concerns 
the evidence that they can give to our 


jurists and statesmen about the prac- 
ticability of all their claims. That their 
mission is difficult no one, I think, will 
deny. 


T is not an easy task to dictate juridical 

rules to the world. If it is arduous 
to do so to one country, how much more 
difficult will it be to unite in common 
legislation many nations of diverse tradi- 
tions, of varying customs and of dissimi- 
lar tendencies! The law does not spring 
from the human mind like Minerva from 
the head of Jupiter. The law must be 
preceded by customs even when its ulti- 
mate finality is precisely to better these 
customs. The most indisputable and in- 
controvertible fact of sociology is that 
customs are different and at times con- 
flicting in different countries. 

The legislator, if so we may call him, 
of the great international assemblies, has 
one paramount duty if he is to be suc- 
cessful; that is, he must understand the 
environment in which his rules are to be 
in force. If he depends upon abstract 
principles or theoretical formulas, he will 
fail, because such rules are never capable 
of practical application. Wherefore I 
urge the Feminist organizations called to 
intervene in the drafting of the great . 
codes destined to unite humanity across 
frontiers to be very careful to eschew the 
abstractions that were useful in a past of 
struggle, but which are less to be relied 
upon in the present constructive period; 
and that they concentrate all the force of 
their fine intelligence in achieving prac. 
tical and real results. And as I believe, 
and have always believed, that the prac- 
tical and the real are not synonymous 
with timidity nor in conflict with the pur- 
est idealistic conceptions, I hope that my 
opinions in this respect are in harmony 
with those of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women and with those of the 
representatives of women who will meet 
in the Congress of The Hague next year. 

To those of us who followed sympa- 
thetically the audacious movement of re- 
bellious Feminism in the early years, it 
is gratifying to note the ascendance, the 
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vigorous development the movement has 
had in these later years. We are grati- 
fied that it has lost its early form, a form 
that would be anachronistic today, and 
that it has penetrated into the high as- 
samblies of jurists and diplomats, two 
noble groups of humankind, having the 
joint characteristic that they refrain from 


coding acceptance to principles that are 
not considered mature and even essential 
for the general good. We are even more 
gratified to see how purely feminine in- 
stitutions have gained entry to gatherings 
of men of science, as when recently, for 
example, the University of Havana in- 
vited the Inter-American Commission of 
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Women to participate in the bicentenary 
of its founding. | 

And those of us who yesterday observed 
with understanding the agitations indis- 
pensable to a pioneer era, today applaud 
the triumphs of this second stage, in the 
course of which surely woman will reveal 
all her worth, all her wisdom. 


Growing Importance of Women in the News 


of the successes, the tragedies, the 

novelties, and various changes that 
take place in the world we live in. Some- 
times it is a sudden change, a catastrophe, 
an earthquake which destroys cities, or a 
quick stock market crash which affects 
the family fortunes of thousands. Then 
again, sometimes it is a change which goes 
to the roots of society and moves with 
snail’s pace through the life of a whole 
generation, as for instance the change 
which the coming of the automobile has 
wrought in modern civilization. 

One of the most important of these 
slower changes which it has been the fas- 
cinating job of the generation of news- 
paper editors to report in their daily 
chronicles is the emergence of women 
from the role of a glorified tabby cat by 
the fire to an active participation in all 
modern life which enriches their lives 
whether they remain in the home or are 
compelled to earn a living outside. Once 
the chief attention which newspapers paid 
to women, except when they became en- 
tangled with some other woman’s hus- 
band, was to print back among the comics, 
a column of advice to the lovelorn—often 
written by a man. But in the last quarter 
century women have—as one suffragist 
expressed it—moved from the comic sec- 
tion to page one. | 

Sports, once entirely man’s field exce;'t 
for the bloomer girls, now not only makes 
room for Helen Wills but puts her on 
page one when she wins an important 
tournament. Her drawings are bought 
for prices that would make many worthy 
male artists see green. Her styles are pic- 
tured and discussed in the newspapers. 

In finance, while women have not been 
able to break onto the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, they have dis- 
covered the stock ticker and until the 
recent unpleasantness they were swarm- 
ing in the boardrooms of brokerage 
houses. 

In business they are conducting success- 
ful real estate enterprises, restaurants, 
and all manner of retail establishments. 
A woman, Mrs. Ogden Reid, is business 
manager of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
Another publishes a New York magazine. 
Women have their own luncheon clubs to 
compete with Rotary and Kiwanis. In the 
professions few important cities are now 
without successful women physicians and 
lawyers. In these activities they figure 
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in the local news as do leading male per- 
sons of the community with perhaps 
additional prominence because of their 
sex. 

In politics, the coming of federal suf- 
frage for women ten years ago has 
put them theoretically on a parity with 
men politically. They were so active in 
the last presidential campaign that some 
men politicians began to fear lest their 
practical monopoly of politics might be 
jeopardized. Women with their greater 
enthusiasm and the ease with which many 
of them can take time to devote to politi- 
cal work, particularly the tedious door- 
bell ringing and checking of registration 
lists and like chores, makes them a power- 
ful influence in any political organization. 
Their activities made news of general in- 
terest in all communities in the last cam- 
paign. 

Some eight hundred women are holding 
State offices and about sixteen are hold- 
ing responsible Federal offices. While this 
number is sufficient to give a fair repre- 
sentation in the news of public affairs, 
it is not a large proportion. However, ten 
years is a brief time in any political evo- 
lution. It covers only two presidential 
campaigns. Women doubtless will not be 
satisfied until they have a far larger share 
in control of public affairs. 


HIS batle for practical recognition 

will, I believe, be one of the big politi- 
cal developments of the coming decade. The 
fight of women to get into the President’s 
cabinet, to get the Vice-Presidency, and 
perhaps eventually to shoot at the White 
House itself, is almost inevitable. It is 
delayed only by the necessity of women to 
have some time for training to develop 
capable leaders with sufficient experience 
to go after this big game. This struggle 
will develop news of intense interest and 
women being on the aggressive will have 
important places in the news of the day 
while it is going on. 

Already women have achieved an ac- 
cepted place in the House of Representa- 
tives. When Jeanette Rankin of Montana 
became the first woman member of Con- 


gress in 1917, a terrific glare of public 
attention was turned on her because she 
was a woman. Now there are eight wom- 
en in Congress. Some of them are rising 
above the average male congressman in 
stature. Ruth Hanna McCormick, of Illi- 
nois, daughter of the late Mark Hanna, is 
serving her first term in the House and is 
running for the Senate. She is an able 
woman and her activities are prominently 
reported not only in the newspapers of her 
own State but all over the country. 


OMETIME, after women in their ac- 

tivities outside the home have become 
a thoroughly accepted part of the land- 
scape, they will cease to be such impor- 
tant news because the novelty will have 
passed. When the first woman doctor 
or the first woman lawyer sets up prac- 
tice anywhere it is news in that com- 
munity. After twenty have appeared the 
coming of one more ceases to attract at- 
tention. When husband and wife split 
their votes, it is a matter of comment 
especially if they are well known at all. 
Soon it will be so common as to be taken 
for granted. In this sense, women will 
not have arrived fully until they cease to 
be news because they are women. Until 
then newspapers will emphasize women’s 
activities as such, reflecting the interest 
in what is new. 

This period is the hardest for those con- 
cerned. Out of her experience as an as- 
sistant attorney general and the leading 
feminine figure.in the recent presidential 
campaign, Mabel Walker Willebrandt re- 
cently made a penetrating observation. 

“When women succeed in business or 
the professions, their success is greatly 
exaggerated,” she said. “Similarly when 
they fail, their failure is unduly stressed.” 

This is a weakness of human nature 
which women who are plowing new 
ground and challenging ancient prejudices 
must face as cheerfully as they can. 

The newspaper editor is watching this 
evolution closely. He welcomes it—+sel- 
fish creature that he is—because every 
woman who gets into the news draws hun. 
dreds of women newspaper readers more 
closely to his newspaper. The growing 
importance of women in public affairs has 
intensified interest in politics which had 
begun to suffer in public attention under 
competition with much better forms of 
entertainment which have grown up in 
the last few years. Women were among 
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the most constant readers of the political 
news in the last presidential campaign as 
nearly as we could ascertain. 

Newspapers show their interest in this 
development by the number of women cor- 
respondents being sent to Washington. 
Ten years ago there were almost no wom- 
en correspondents here. I recall only 
Cora Rigby, head of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the Christian Science Monitor. 
She was here not as a woman’s reporter 
but handled general news written from 
the same general viewpoint as that of her 
male colleagues. Now there are nearly 
a dozen women registered in the Senate 
Press Gallery and many more working 
here who are not registered at the Capi- 
tol. They have a National Woman’s Press 
Club which has grown into a thriving 
organization. 

When Ishbel MacDonald came here 
with her father, the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, more than fifty newspaper 
women were assigned to report her activi- 
ties. Many of them were sent from New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and other 
places. Miss MacDonald held daily press 
conferences with these women correspond- 
ents. Men were not admitted. This was 
the first time in Washington that men 
had seen a story so completely snatched 
from them. It was a dramatic recognition 
of the growing importance of women in 
the news. 


OWEVER, I would not be frank if I 

did not mention that my observation 

and experience is that newspaper editors 

believe women to be less interested in 

serious news of fundamental importance 
and more interested in trivial affairs. 

I think many of the dispatches concern- 


ing the visit of Miss MacDonald dealt 
with the kind of clothes she wore and 
the fact, astounding to American women, 
that she wore no powder or rouge. After 
she returned to England she wrote a 
series of articles for publication in this 
country comparing social service methods 
here with those in England. But I doubt 
if they were as widely read as the dis- 
patches about her clothes. Most men edi- 
tors in their blind stumbling effort to 
please women readers think the Ameri- 
can woman wants to know about the 
rouge and doesn’t care very much what 
the distinguished visitor thinks about our 
juvenile courts. 

Maybe we are wrong. We newspaper 
men are trying to make our living by put- 
ting into our newspapers the things in 
which the average man and woman is 
most interested. We are accused of being 
interested too much in trivialities. If we 
are it is because our readers have not let 
us know that they prefer more substantial 
fare. 

Furthermore, sometimes the events we 
report are more significant than they 
seem. Sometimes reflection will give im- 
portance to the seemingly trivial. The 
newspapers are full of discussion about 
the new styles in women’s clothes. Is 
that trivial or are we witnessing for the 
first time an effort on the part of women 
to revolt against the dictatorship of man- 
commercialized fashions and wear what 
they please? We report that Mrs. Gann 
expects a certain seat at dinner. ~ Is that 
trivial? Or does it cause us to wonder 
about the artificial crust that we allow 
to grow over life and to reflect why in 
a nation where all men are politically 
equal, we should be hanging onto the frills 
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of European imperial courts where a man 
is rated by how close he can get to the 
throne? 


‘T°HE newspaper, as the stage, holds 
up the mirror to nature. It reflects 
the trivial in which people are interested. 
It also reflects the serious side of life such 
as the increasing importance of women in 
affairs. Those of us who have watched 
women work their way deeper and deeper 
into the news of the day expect their im- 
portance to grow with the years. 


News from the Field 


Committee Chairmen Named 


HAIRMEN of committees of the 
National Woman’s Party’ were 
named by the National Council at 
its meeting at Alva Belmont House on 
December 8 Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, 
newly elected chairman of the Council, 
presided. 
The committee chairmen and other offi- 
cials of the party named were: 

Mabel Vernon of Delaware, executive 
secretary ; 

Emma Wold of Oregon, legislative sec- 
retary ; 

Maud Younger of California, congres- 
sional chairman; 

Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, 
finance chairman ; 

Edith Houghton Hooker of Maryland, 
chairman of the Ricutrs Magazine 
Committee ; 

Mrs. Richard Wainwright of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, chairman of the House 
Committee ; 

Alma Lutz of North Dakota, chairman 
of the Organization Committee: 

Margaret Whittemore of California, 
now in Vienna, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on International Action; 

Sheldon Jackson of the District of Co- 
lumbia, chairman of the Nationality Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
national Action. 

All chairmen of occupational councils 
were re-appointed. 


Muna Lee's Speech Published 


HE notable speech made by Muna Lee, 

Feminist, poet, and authority on Pan 
American affairs, at the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs of the University of Virginia, 
in August is published in full in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Pan-American Magazine. 
Part of the address was published in 
Rieuts, and doubtless many read- 
ers would like to see the entire article. 
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